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THE FOLLOWING DISCOURSE 18 


RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED, 


BY THE AUTHOR. 


MAR K ii. 24. 


DO YE NOT THEREFORE ERR, BECAUSE YE 


KNOW NOT THE SCRIPTURES ? 


HERE are no ſubjeAs whatever, upon which 

the opinions of men have been ſo various, and 
the errors they have fallen into ſo groſs and numerous, as 
upon thoſe of religion. Were they matters of mere 
ſpeculation, in which the real intereſt of mankind was 
little, or not at all concerned, this variety of opinion, 
and error of judgment might be ſuffered to remain : at 
leaſt, no extraordinary means need be uſed, to leflen 


the one, or to correct the other, 


But, 


1 


But, when we reflect upon the infinite importance of 


the things themſelves ; the endleſs diſputes, which have 
taken place on theſe ſubjects; the intemperate warmth, 
with which ſuch diſputes are apt to be maintained; the 
pernicious effects they have upon thoſe who engage 
in them; and the offence they muſt give to all ſerious 
and well-diſpoſed perſons, we cannot but be ſenſible, 


that to uſe any proper means to prevent, or to moderate 


thoſe diflenſions, would be doing a ſervice highly bene- 


ficial to mankind, 


In order to corre& any Evil, natural or moral, it is 
requiſite, in the firſt place, to diſcover whence it ori- 
ginates. Our Saviour, in his reply to the Sadducees, 
who were holding a controverſy with him concerning 
the reſurrection, has ſuggeſted a cauſe of the evils in 
queſtion, which ſeems to demand particular conſideration. 
Do ye not therefore err, ſays our Lord,” becauſe ye 


„ know not the Scriptures *”” 


That 


1 


That ignorance, or miſconception of the Scriptures, 


ſo far as either of them prevails in forming any reli- 
gious ſyſtem, will be productive of error, is too obvious 
to be diſputed. But, were we to affirm, that an in- 
perſect knowledge of the Scriptures has always been the 


principal cauſe of diſſention upon the moſt important 
ſubjects of revealed religion, many, perhaps, may ima- 


gine, we aſſert more than can be fairly and fully proved. 


It would be natural to aſk, whence it ariſes, and 
how it is conſiſtent with the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
God, that a Revelation, purpoſely defigned for the in- 
formation and benefit of mankind, ſhould be thus con— 


verted into a ſource of error and contention ? 


To this we might anſwer in general, that, the ſeveral 
divine Revelations, having been, after their complete 
delivery, committed to the ordinary care of mankind, 
and left to produce their effects in the world by their own 


B natural 


141 
natural operation, they muſt, like other things which 


God has given us for our good, neceſſarily have been 


| expoſed to abuſe, 


But, upon a more particular mquiry into this ſubject, it 
will, I truſt, appear, that the permiſſion of error in 


revealed religion, is fo far from being inconſiſtent with 


the divine attributes, and the moral government of the 
world; that, from the nature of Revelation, and the 
circumſtances of mankind, ſome ſort of errors and 
abuſes could not but have taken place; that it remains 
a duty incumbent upon the latter and more inlightened 
ages of the world to difcover thoſe errors, and reform 
thoſe abuſes ; and that this can only be done by having 


recourſe to the ſincere Word of God. 


If we take a general ſurvey of the hiſtory of man- 
kind, from the earlieſt period down to the preſent time, 
we ſhall naturally be led to remark, that the world has 


from 


WE 


from its infancy been in a progreſſive ſtate, a ſtate of 
gradual improvement, both moral and intellectual. 
From the revolutions, indeed, which happen in eivil 
communities, this progreſs, viewed in particular re- 
gions, may ſcem to have been irregular, and frequently 
interrupted. Political ſocieties are the conſtituent parts 
of the whole human race. Theſe, like the individuals 
of which they are compoſed, appear in their turn upon the 
great theatre of the world, flouriſh for a ſeaſon, and are no 
more. From their ruins new communities ſpring up, 
which, furniſhed with the remains of ancient arts, 
ſciences, and laws, improve upon the attainments of 
former ages, and rife ſucceſlively to higher degrees of 
excellence before they reach the deſtined periods of their 
decline. Thus the general ſtock of uſeful knowledge 
is increaſed; the arts of civil life are advanced ; and focial 
happineſs 1s enlarged : and, notwithſtanding the conti- 
nual fluctuation of human affairs, and the ſucceſſive declen- 
ſion and renovation of particular ſtates, the collective body 
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1 
of mankind muſt be acknowledged to have been ever 


advancing, and to be ſtill gradually approaching nearer 


to perfection. 


Conſonant to this improving ſtate of the world has 
been the progreſs of Revelation; the ſeveral divine diſ- 
penſations having riſen in excellence, as mankind were 
capable in any degree of applying them to the improve- 
ment of their moral conduct, and the regulation of their re- 
ligious worſhip. Vet, as each diſpenſation was deſigned 
for the advancement, not only of the particular age 
which received it, but alſo of ſeveral ſucceeding ages, 
it was neceſſary, that it ſhould riſe ſomewhat above the 
natural ability of them all; and therefore, each muſt 


far have exceeded the general capacity of the people to 


whom it was immediately delivered. 


The Moſaic inſtitutien, no doubt, greatly excelled all 
former diſcoveries, which it had pleaſed God to make 


of 


1 


of himſelf, and of his will, to the patriarchs : and 


the Goſpel was a further improvement upon the Law 


and the Prophets. 


The Chriſtian diſpenſation, being the laſt with which 
there is any reaſon to think mankind will ever be fa- 
voured, was therefore to be fitted for the maturity of 
the world. Accordingly, we perceive it, not only the 
higheſt in point of relative excellence ; but abſolutely 
the moſt perfect of which we can form any idea, in 
the ſublimity of its doctrines, the purity of its pre- 
cepts, the rational and ſpiritual nature of its worſhip, 
and in that glorious and unbounded proſpect which it 


opens to our view in a future ſtate of exiſtence, 


Revelation having thus conſtantly preceded the na- 


tural improvement of mankind, it is obvious, that the 


ſeveral divine diſpenſations muſt have contained doctrines 


and duties ſuperior to the prevailing ſentiments, and 


the 
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n 
the general practice of the age, iu which they were re- 
ſpectively communicated. And it is equally obvious, 
that a ſyſtem of religious diſcipline, which ſurpaſſes 
the ordinary attainments, and the moral capacity of the 
perſons who receive it, however clearly revealed, muſt 
be in a peculiar manner liable to be miſunderſtood and 


perverted. 


We find accordingly great corruptions prevailing 
from time to time under the Moſaic, and ſtill greater 
under the Chriſtian diſpenſation ; greater in proportion 


to its more pure, more ſpiritual, and more exalted 


nature, 


Were a perfect plan of civil government communi» 
cated to an uncivilized people, it can ſcarcely be doubt- 
ed, but that, in accommodating the ſame to their rude 
ſentiments and manners, they would at firſt debaſe and 
abuſe it. It can as little be doubted, but that, as arts 


and ſciences adyanced amongſt them, they would gra- 


dually 


41 
dually reform their political ſyſtem, bringing it nearer 
and nearer to its original ſtandard of perfection. 


J do not, however, mean to inſinuate, that Chriſ- 


tianity was originally, either ſo ſublime, or ſo intricate 
in itſelf, as to demand any extraordinary powers of in— 
telle& to underſtand its doctrines or precepts. On the 
contrary, the inſtructions of Chriſt and his Apoſtles 
are ſo ſimple in their nature; ſo obvious in their inten- 
tion; and are ſo plainly and forcibly expreſſed, that 
nothing ſeems requiſite, but an unprejudiced mind, and 
a well-diſpoſed heart, in order to comprehend their de- 
ſign, and to render them moſt powerful means of moral 


and religious improvement. 


But when, in ſubſequent ages, Chriſtians began to 
form themilifves into regular ſocieties under the protec- 
tion of the civil power; when particular modes of 
worſhip were eſtabliſhed, and ſyſtems of theology were 


formed, 


1 
formed, a variety of extraneous matter was gradually 


introduced, from the ſuperſtitions of the Heathen world, 
the ſchools of philoſophy, and other impure ſources; 
all which could not but obſcure and debaſe the clear 


and ſimple principles of the Goſpel. 


The abuſes of Chriſtianity have indeed been enor— 
mous, and its corruptions abominable : Yet from theſe 
we have again ſeen it, in a conſiderable degree, purified 
and refined. And we cannot but remark, that as theſe 
abuſes and corruptions originated in an 1gnorance and 
perverſion of the Scriptures, ſo were they done away 
(as far as they have been done away) by an attentive 
and diligent inveſtigation of the true meaning of thoſe 


ſacred pages. 


There is probably no nation upon earth, in which the 
great work of reformation has been more happily ad- 
yanced ; in which men of learning and ability, of every 


religious 


11 1 


religious perſuaſion, have laboured more effectually in 


the cauſe, and, upon the whole, come nearer to the 
truth of the goſpel, than in our own. And whether 
the eſtabliſhed church has ſufficiently availed herſelf of 
theſe labours, or not ; whether the ſyſtem of theology 
which we profeſs,..and the mode of worſhip. which we 
uſe, be in themſclves perfect, or in any particulars 
erroneous, we cannot do wrong in ſtrongly recom- 
mending a continued and ſerious attention to the holy 
Scriptures ; ſince it 1s unqueſtionably from them that 


we derive every Juſt ſupport-'of truth, as. well as the 


only ſure detection of error. 
It may be thought, perhaps, by ſome, that we alrea- 
dy ſufficiently comprchend the meaning of the ſeveral 


books of Revelation. 


But, from the great apparent ſucceſs with which 


Chriſtians of all denominations ſtill appeal to the Scrip- 
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tures in ſupport of their ſeveral tenets, however differ- 
ent, and however repugnant to each other, it is evident, | 
that theſe writing are not yet thoroughly underſtood ; 
at leaſt, though the general aim and purport of them 
may be conceived, that there are many paſlages of great 
importance, the preciſe meaning of which has not been 


comprehended or explained. 


It has been the fate of no other writings whatſoever, 


to have been ſo long, and ſo effectunlly kept back from 


the public eye and public diſquiſition ; to have been, by 


the people at large, ſo imperfectly underſtood ; and, at 
the ſame time, by their own immediate guardians, fo 


unhappily perverted and miſapplied. 


Were the plain ſenſe of the Scriptures ſtrictly obs 
ſerved ; were all obſcure and doubtful paſſages, either 


Eleared up and ſettled; or generally acknowledged tu be 
obſcure and doubtful; and therefore not admitted, as of 


authority, 


LF 13. J 
authority, in ſupport of any theological opinions; it 


would be impoſſible for men to profeſs and maintain 


ſuch a variety of repugnant doctrines, and diſcordant 
ſyſtems, as ſtill prevail in the world, 


We live in an age of free and liberal inquiry, of true 
learning and found philoſophy : every branch of fei- 
ence, every art has been cultivated with the greateſt 
application and ſucceſs. The way to ſacred criticiſm 
has been laid open, and made plain before us. Great 
Pains have been taken in ſearching out, and the moſt 
patient induſtry and penetrating ſagacity have been ap- 
plied in examining and collating the moſt ancient and 
authentic copies of the ſacred volumes, that could be 
found in every quarter of the world, And we have 
now in our hands far more correct impreſſions, both of 
the Old and the New Teſtament, than our predeceffors 
ever poſſeſſed. Much likewiſe has been done towards 
gaining a more accurate and complete knowledge of the 


1 learncd 
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learned languages. The manners, cuſtoms, and habits 


of the ancient Jews, of the neighbouring Heathen na- 
tions, and of the primitive Chriſtians have been diligent- 
ly inquired into; the very face of their country, its ſoil, 
and its productions have been explored and recorded; 
every circumſtance, which might lead to an accurate 
and critical knowledge of the Scriptures, or any way 
tend to illuſtrate their contents, has been carefully re- 
marked: and nothing ſeems to be wanting, but a 
diligent and judicious application of the means, with - 


which we are thus amply ſupplied. 


Nor are we without examples of the uſe which may 
and ought to be made of them, Many valuable works 
of great learning and ingenuity, tending to aſcertain 
and illuſtrate the true ſenſe of various parts of the New 
Teſtament, have within theſe few years been given to 
the public. And there is no reaſon to doubt, but that 
the/late very laborious and uſeful collation of the moſt 


ancient 


AS: 


ancient Hebrew copies of the Old Teſtament will call 


the attention of men to a more accurate and 'critical 
examination of thoſe valuable records, and give riſe to 


productions, which may in like manner free hem from 


difficulties, and determine their preciſe meaning. 
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Among a few other ſpecimens, an excellent Engliſh 
tranſlation “ of a very important part of the prophetic 
writings has been lately laid before us by one of the { 
brighteſt Luminaries of our church. And were this ex- | 
ample followed, with the ſame degree of attention, 


learning, and ability, through other parts of the Serip—- 


turcs, we might entertain a hope, that the period is not 


* A New Tranſlation of Ifaiah, with Notes, &c. by Robert Lowth, | | 
D. D. Lord Biſhop of London. This has ſince been followed by, A | 


New Tranſlation of Jeremiah and Lamentations, with Notes, by = 
Benjamin Blayney, B. D. And a New Tranſlation of the Pſalms, | 
with Notes, was publiſhed at Cambridge, in the year 1762, by Wil- | 
liam Green, M. A, | [ 


far [ 
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far diſtant, when ſuch ſeparate productions ſhall be 
brought together, and formed, by proper authority, 
into one conſiſtent and improved tranſlation of the Bible. 
A work which would ſo much redound to the glory of 
God, and the real good of mankind, that I cannot help 
earneſtly recommending it to the attention of perſons 
duly qualified for ſo arduous an undertaking. Many ſuch, 
no doubt, there areamong thoſe, to whoſe more immediate 
care the ſacred Oracles are committed; whoſe abilities and 
exertions are loudly called forth, by their country, by 
the credit of the diſtinguiſhed order to which they be- 
long, and by the yet more preſſiug caul? of Chriſttauity 
itſelf, 


At the ſame time that I am ſolicitous to engage the 
learned in the critical ſtud) of the Scriptures, I would with 
equal carneſtneſs exhort every man to be diligent and fin» 
cere in the diſcharge of the Practical duties of the religion 
which he profeſſes. Theſe duties, amidſt all the diſſ putes 


about 


[ 95] 
about matters of opinion, ſtill remain the ſame, known 
and acknowledged by all men ; and approve themſelves 
ſo fully to our reaſon and conſcience, that to neglect 


them, is to offend agaiuſt the nobleſt principles of our 


It is a circumſtance much to be lamented, that, in 
proportion as freedom of inquiry and libetality of ſen- 
timent take place and advance amongſt men, ſeriouſ- 
neſs and zeal in religon are apt to decline. And it is a 
duty peculiarly incumbent upon the Miniſters of the 
Goſpel, to caution men againſt ſo fatal a conſequence, 
and to remind them of the ſtrict regard which oupht 
more eſpecially to be paid, under ſuch circumſtances, 
to their moral and religious conduct. For whilſt out 
knowledge of the theory of religion has been rapidly 
advancing, a practical atheiſm has begun to ſpread itſelf 
through the land. Were the hearts of men at Jarge 
really influenced by the divine ſpirit of the Goſpel ; 


were 


l 18 1 
were their actions directed by the precepts of that reli- 
gion which they profeſs, it would be impoſſible that the 
preſent general diſſipation, and neglect of things ſerious 


and ſacred could prevail. 


We poſſeſs advantages beyond the example of former 
ages, or any other nation. We profeſs a Religion, the 


acknowledged principles of which recorded in the Goſ- 
pel, are the moſt rational, the moſt perfect, the moſt 
exalted, that the world was ever acquainted with. Let 
a due ſenſe of the advantages which we enjoy, and of the 
obligation which there 1s upon us to uſe them properly, 
animate our endeavours, and excite our zeal in promoting 
the great ends of divine Revelation, — the reformation, 


and final happineſs of mankind. 


Let there be one ſmall portion of this land of plea- 
ſure and diſſipation, on which Corruption mall not ſhed 
her baneful influence, nor Infidelity erect her impious 

ſtandard, | 


19 ] 
ftandard. Let this venerable Seat of ſcience and religion 


preſerve her accuſtomed dignity, and maintain her an- 


cient diſcipline : till be it her care to guard the morals 
of incautious youth; at once to inform the mind, and 
meliorate the heart: And whilſt with ſtudious toil, 
and a noble emulation, they cultivate each finer art, and 
exhauſt the ſtores of human knowledge; let not the 


ſacred volume of Revelation, that choiceſt gift of 
Heaven, remain unnoticed: Let their minds be early 


directed to that excellent ſource of divine wiſdom and 
inſtruction; ſince it is thence alone they can derive 
thoſe leſſons of piety and goodnels, thoſe principles of 
true practical nden which the world ſo much wants, 
and the ſupply of which depends in ſo great a meſars 
upon their future labours in the Goſpel. 


Let every one that nameth the name of Chriſt 


ce depart from iniquity.” * Let us walk worthy of the 


4 Tim. ii. 19. 


D © vocation 
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« vocation wherewith we are called, with all lowlineſs 
© and meekneſs, with long ſuffering, forbearing one 
* another in love: till we all come in the unity of the 
« faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of Gd, 


* unto a perfect man; unto the meaſure of the ſtature 


& of the fulneſs of Chriſt.“ * 


That we have not already reached this ane of | 
flature ; that the Goſpel has not yet attained its complete 
end, 1s evident, not only from the nature of the thing 
itſelf, as above explained; but alſo from many paſſages 
of the prophetic part of Scripture, which plainly point 
out a far more perfect and exalted ſtate of the Chriſtian 


Church, than any which the world has yet enjoyed. 


May the preſent age have the happineſs to ſee ſome- 
what of this glorious. proſpect diſcloſed ; may this 


Eh. ir. % 4. 13. 


Univer- 


1 
Univerſity in particular be the means of bringing for- 
ward ſo noble a ſcene; and may her exertions be pro- 
ductive of a bleſſing to mankind, and ſecure to herſelf 


her wonted dignity and renown. 


May the pure Light of the Goſpel ſhine forth in all 
its native brightneſs ; diſpel the remaining clouds of 
ignorance ; remove every cauſe of contention 3 recon= 


cile the diſcordant ſyſtems of oppoſing churches ; and 


ſpread its benign influence throughout the world. 
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